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1937 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 14- August 6 


CALENDAR 


Registration. ‘ 4 é ‘ ‘ ‘ . Monday, June 14 
Classwork Begins . , ; 7 A. M., Tuesday, June 15 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners , ‘ . Thursday, July 15 
Baccalaureate Service ; : F ; : : . Sunday, August 1 
P. M., Friday, August 6 
P. M., Friday, August 6 


Classwork Closes : ‘ , : : , 4 
Commencement s 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 
possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 
Undergraduate Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Journalism 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture Bachelor of Science in Business and Pub- 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics lic Administration. 
Bachelor of Science in Education 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts Master of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy Doctor of Education 


The extensive educational program of the University Summer Session affords a 
wide range of opportunities for all persons who, for any reason, may be interested in 
summer study. Work may be completed to fulfill the requirements for a degree or 
to establish credit toward a state certificate. The wide range of courses enables a 
teacher to increase the scope of training in almost any teaching field. For those who 
may not be interested in degrees, the summer session affords opportunity to pursue 
work, to learn of new developments, and to become acquainted with recognized leaders 
in fields of special interest. 


If you desire further information or wish to have 
a complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 

Director of the Summer Session (Desk 1) 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
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RECIPE FOR COMFORTABLE VISION 


1. Have your eyes examined 


2. Check up on your lighting 


As we grow older we depend more and more on our 
eyes for the simple pleasures which add so much to our 
joy of living. Yet so many of us neglect the simple 
precautions which make all the difference between com- 
fortable seeing and uncomfortable, harmful eyestrain. 
Here are two simple precautions everyone can take. 
Have your eyes examined regularly by a competent eye- 
sight specialist. Make sure that the light you use for 
reading, sewing, or other close work is proper light. I. 
EK. S. Lamps were designed to protect your eyes from 
glare and insufficient light. Look for the I. E. S. tag 
on the next lamp you buy. 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Baltimore at 14th, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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TAKE TIME 


AT THE 


par Wg Department of Superintendence 


N. &. A. 


NEW ORLEANS 


At any of our Branch Offices, Distributor 
Show Rooms or by dropping us a line 


LEARN MORE ABOUT 


The most modern scientific developments in school seating 


equipment. 
The highest standards of design, construction and materials. 
Features conducive to correct posture and sight conservation. 


SEE the American Universal Lines which, by their distinctive 
contribution to child health, have won the signal honor of 
Acceptance by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association. 


AT OUR DISPLAY IN THE EXHIBIT HALL 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY BLACK WELL-WIELANDY COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Company 16th & Locust Sts. 
1322 W. 13th St. St. Louis. Mo 


Kansas City, Mo. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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For Successful Teaching Iroquois Textbooks 
and Profitable Study— Set New Standards! 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Grades Seven through Twelve 
by 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


The Foremost Series of Anthologies for Junior and Senior High Schools— 
Providing Varied and Worth-While Experiences with and through Literature! 


MODERN! INTERESTING! STIMULATING! 
This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative 
course of study in the field of English teaching— 


An Experience Curriculum in English 
Prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 


For the Grades: Grade Seven Grade Eight 
For High School: Book One Book Two Book Three Book Four 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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% Ie children like to chew 
s gum, let them. It’s good for 
them. In fact, it’s impor- 

tant all through their pre-school and school 
years. Chewing gum every day five to ten 
minutes, especially after eating, helps keep 
their teeth scoured clean and white and 
is an aid to mouth health. There is a rea- 
son, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





University research forms the basis of our advertising. 
Natienal Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. R-19 
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ACCOUNTING 

ARTS 

ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 

ASTRONOMY 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


COMMERCE AND 


FINANCE 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 
FRENCH 
GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HISTORY 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
LATIN 
LAW 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICS 
MUSIC 
NURSING 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 


pus, and the advantages of 


contact with a large city. 
e 
Classes from 
June 21 to July 30, 1937 
i} 
For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 


Missouri 
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HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


ENGLISH-ALEXANDER 


Fun—humor—easy 
all-round child development. Prim- 
er—Third Reader. 


MODERN WORLD 
READERS 


WRIGHT-TIREY-CRITES 


Romance—adventure—stirring hu- 
man interest stories based on social 
studies topics. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


vocabulary: 

















THANK 
GOODNESS 
MY BILLS 

ARE ALL PAID 

NOW! 





| borrowed the money | needed 
by mail from Household Finance 


®@ Do you seek relief from accumulated bills? Hun- 
dreds of teachers have found a Household Finance 
loan the way out. Household offers money to teach- 
ers at reasonable rates— small payments spread over 
as Many as twenty months—sympathetic understand- 
ing of teachers’ financial problems. 

You borrow here without red tape. Only you sign 
and we make no inquiries of employers or friends. It 
inconvenient to call at one of our offices, you may 
borrow by mail. The coupon below will bring you 
full information. 


Counsel in Money Management 
Household Finance does more than extend direct 
financial aid. Here a loan is part of a constructive effort 
to put the borrowers’ money affairs on a sound basis 
so that they may not have to borrow again. To this 
end Household Finance has published a series of pam- 
phlets on Money Management and Better Buymanship. 
These have helped thousands of teachers to get out 
of the rut financially. Ask for copies. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bidg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 
2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., boy Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Land 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
ee ee ee 
Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was Feb- 
ruary 7,1812. He wrote his first book, “‘Oliver 
Twist,”’ when he was twenty-four. 

Pt te al 


WILL DURANT, writing in The Satur- 


day Evening Post, says: “I should make educa- . 


tion in health a required course in every year of 
schooling, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily seconded by 
teachers and pupils using THE HEALTHY LIFE 
SERIES—as interesting as storybooks, as reli- 
able as science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
te al 
SALT is one of the earth’s most plentiful sub- 
stances. Yet today it is still so universally taxed 
that it continues to be a luxury—in fact the 
first luxury—of two-thirds of the human race. 
tt al 
IT takes longer to boil potatoes at Denver 
than at Chicago. Why? See page 61 of UsE- 
FUL SCIENCE FOR HiGcH ScHoow. Inviting, 
interesting, sound, is this newest contribution in 
the field of general science, USEFuL SCIENCE, 
Books I and II, and Userut ScreNcE For HIGH 
ScHooL for the Junior High School years. 


ee al 

REMARKABLE has been the success of 
schools using the Cleveland Plan for the teach- 
ing of modern languages. The Plan is based 
upon the philosophy that “‘the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our speech.” 
Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator of the Plan, says, 
“You have to see a word 100 times to recognize 
it. Hear it 20 times and see it 5, and you may 
claim it as your friend.” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANGAIS 
Pour COMMENGANTS, by E. B. de Sauzé. 


te all 
SIRI US, the Dog Star, now visible, actually 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 times 
less luminous than the sun. 

te tt al 
IF all the insects of the earth were piled on 
one end of a huge seesaw and all the other ani- 
mals including man were crowded on the other 
end, the end holding the insects would sink 
down and the end holding the animals would 
rise. See article and beautiful colored plate, 
Twenty North American Insects, in THE WInN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
the new dictionary of which children say, 
“It’s fun to use.” 


The JOHN C.EV VT NES oy Np COMPANY. 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 


—_—— 2 te 





























“| LIKE MY ENGLISH NOW!” 


The year 1936 gave ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH its larg- 
est annual sale. More than two and 
one-half million copies of this series 
have now been used. 

The children really enjoy using 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH. 

The instruction is clear and defin- 
ite, and the exercises of such.a char- 
acter that the children can do them 
and get that stimulation that comes 
from accomplishment. 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH makes happy children and 
is available now for Grades 2 
through 9 inclusive. 

Write for information about other 
PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 


The Stanford Speller 
Art Appreciation Textbooks 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 E. 21st Street 
Chicago 
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Gorare Mann's 
Befinition of Education 


From The Necessity of Education in a Republican 
Government. 


HARDLY NEED TO SAY, that, by the word Edu- 

cation, | mean much more than an ability to read, 

write, and keep common accounts. I comprehend, 
under this noble word, such a training of the body as 
shall build it up with robustness and vigor,—at once 
protecting it from disease, and enabling it to act, forma- 
tively, upon the crude substances of Nature,—to turn a 
wilderness into cultivated fields, forests into ships, or 
quarries and clay-pits into villages and cities. I mean, 
also, to include such a cultivation of the intellect as shall 
enable it to discover those permanent and mighty laws 
which pervade all parts of the created universe, whether 
material or spiritual. This is necessary, because, if we 
act in obedience to these laws, all the resistless forces of 
Nature become our auxiliaries, and cheer us on to certain 
prosperity and triumph; but, if we act in contravention 
or defiance of these laws, then Nature resists, thwarts, 
baffles us; and, in the end, it is just as certain that she 
will overwhelm us with ruin, as it is that God is 
stronger than man. And, finally, by the term Educa- 
tion, I mean such a culture of our moral affections and 
religious susceptibilities, as, in the course of Nature and 
Providence, shall lead to a subjection or conformity of 
all our appetites, propensities, and sentiments to the will 
of Heaven. 
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A. EDITORIALS J 


A DOUBLE 
DANGER 


T THE CONCLUSION of the first . 


month of the 59th General As- 
sembly there appears two threats at 
the school moneys. While no open 
move has yet been made to reduce the 
appropriation from the one-third of 
the ordinary revenue, which has been 
the ratio used for more than fifty 
years, to one-fourth, which is the con- 
stitutional minimum, there seems to 
be sentiment from unexpected sources 
favoring it. Such a reduction, even if 
the liquor tax is allowed to remain in 
its present classification as ‘‘ordinary 


§ revenue’’, would reduce the school 


moneys available for distribution next 
year by approximately two million 
dollars. This, of course, would neces- 
sitate an increase in property tax ora 
decrease in school efficiency. 

The other threat, which exists in the 
form of House Bill Number 7, proposes 
to set aside one-eighth of the school 
moneys into a tax reduction fund. The 
reduction is to be made from the 1936 
levies and will apply to districts now 
levying more than 60 cents on the hun- 
dred dollars valuation. The one- 
eighth would be taken from all the 
districts" and then divided among 
those with levies higher than 60 cents 
on the condition that corresponding 
reductions in the levy be made. The 
objectional feature of the measure lies 
in the fact that the 1936 level of school 
expenditure becomes the fixed ex- 
penditure. While the first danger 
would seriously cripple the schools, 





the second would arrest their develop- 
ment at a level far below that of pre- 
depression days. 

This latter measure seems to have 
originated with the real-estate spec- 
ulators of Kansas City who seem to 
think that they would profit by the 
consequent tax reduction in that city. 
They of course have the right to ap- 
peal to the people of their city for a 
voluntary tax reduction, but appar- 
ently such a course would not produce 
the desired results. The interests of 
the entire state appear to be of less 
moment to them than the petty reduc- 
tion in taxes which they think this 
measure would bring. 





ADDITIONAL REVENUE 
NEEDED 


S NORMALCY) RETURNS to busi- 

ness and as living costs continue 
to increase it becomes evident that the 
maintenance of schools at even their 
present level will require more dol- 
lars. Thoughtful legislators are 
aware of this when the matter is 
called to their attention. In pointing 
out the real situation to the people in 
general and to the Legislature in par- 
ticular, Superintendent H. P. Study 
of Springfield has set an example 
which might well be followed by the 
other superintendents of the State. In 
an interview given recently to a lead- 
ing newspaper of Springfield Mr. 
Study showed by charts and tables the 


following: 


1. From 1929 to 1930 actual property taxes 
were reduced in Springfield for school purposes 
by 30%. 
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2. Even with the increase in state appor- 
tionment during that time the school district 
is 12% below the 1929-30 level in financial 
resources. 

8. Due to increased high school enrollment 
the number of teachers has had to be increased 
and the teacher loan made heavier in spite of 
the reduction in total funds. 


Mr. Study’s figures have made it 
ridiculous for Legislators from 
Springfield to support reduction in 
school moneys. Springfield is better 
off than many other districts in the 
state. Figures from your district sim- 
ilar to those tabulated by Superin- 
tendent Study will help your legisla- 
tors see the actual situation and put 
them on their guard against those who 
cry that the schools have more money 
than they know what to do with. 

Looking at the state as a whole it 
is plain that the 1931 school law has 
resulted in a natural and voluntary 
reduction of taxes, that we are still 
below a desirable level of educational 
support, that schools in general are 
still operating on a depression basis. 

In 1931 the total bill for public 
school education in Missouri was in 
round numbers 59 million dollars ac- 
cording to the State Superintendent’s 
report for that year. In 1935, the last 
year for which the State Superintend- 
ent has reported, the whole education 
bill was only 32 millions. On their 
face these figures indicate a total re- 
duction of 27 millions and when we 
deduct the increase of 5 million from 
state funds which was included in the 
32 million we have left only 27 mil- 
lion produced from taxes in 1935. It 
seems fair to assume that this amount 
subtracted from the 59 million repre- 
sents pretty fairly the amount of prop- 
erty tax reduction which has taken 
place, namely 32 million. 

Certainly there should be no gen- 
eral demand for further reduction in 
property taxes. And it seems equally 


certain that there should be no out- 
erying demand that educational ex- J 
penditures be decreased or that no in- 
crease be allowed at a time when 
schools are operating on a low depres- 
sion level. 





VISIONS AND 
DREAMS 


66 AND YOUR YOUNG MEN shall 
see visions and your old men shall 
dream dreams’’, is the promise when} 
the spirit of good is poured out upon 
us. We need the forward vision of] 
the young and the reflecting dream of 
the old, but let us avoid the attitude 
that sets the one against the other and 
says on the one hand that visions 
should be suppressed for the sake of} 
more comfortable dreaming situa-} 
tions, or on the other that dreams 
should be eliminated in order _ that 
visions may have a better chance. ff 
The question in Missouri is not} 
weaker visions and better dreams but 
better visions and better dreams. Not 
whether the aged shall be supported at f 
the expense of the young or the re- 
verse, but whether both can be sup- 
ported as the dictates of sanity and 
sympathy demand. ; 
For some reason Missouri seems to_ 
have more than her share of both chil-| 
dren and aged people, which fact 
makes the burden heavier than the 
average on those of middle age who} 
must foot the bills for both. But both 
burdens are here. The nation helps 
with the aged, thus lightening that} 
load. So far, education must be ear-f 
ried wholly by our own strength. But 
both must be carried, and we do not 
have to decide whether the young shall} 
be sacrificed for the old or the old for 
the young. 
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Why Study The Paris Pact? 


O. Myking Mehus, Maryville, Missouri 


OME teachers seem to have the idea 
that because wars ars being waged in 
Asia and in Europe that we ought 
to forget about the Paris Peace Pact. 
This seems to me as ridiculous as to say 


we should quit believing in the wedding 


vows because there are some who break 
them with impunity. 

As a matter of fact, since there are 
people who violate the marriage law, that 
is all the more reason why we should 
stress the sacredness of marriage; and 
since there are some nations who have 
violated the Paris Peace Pact, it is all 
the more reason why we should stress 
the Paris Peace Pact in teaching social 
science in the high schools of our state, 
for it is a well known fact that the Paris 
Peace Pact is still the basis of our foreign 
policy, as it has been the basis of our 
foreign policy for the past seven years. 

We all remember that the Paris Peace 
Pact was signed first by fifteen of the 
leading nations, and since that time has 
been signed by practically every civilized 
nation in the world. There was no pro- 
vision in the text of the treaty for its 
cancellation by any nation since it was 
intended to be a permanent obligation. 

According to the Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, it is the basis of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Therefore, we must 
continue to stress it in our social science 
teaching. It is not a “dead letter” by 
any means, and we must not let it become 
so. = 

The pact does not enforce itself but 
can be enforced only as public opinion 
throughout the world sustains it. We can 
do much in the teaching in our high 
schools because the citizens of tomorrow 
are in our schoolroom today. 

The Paris Peace Pact embodies the 


principles of life that we need to stress 
today as never before. We must realize 
that the principles of peace are more 
important than the principles of war and 
brute force. The Pact appeals to the 
highest and noblest in man and is the 
antithesis of the law of the tooth and 
claw which has ruled man in the past. 


Social cooperation is the watch word 
today, not brutality and selfish self-in- 
terest. American people are peace-loving. 
We abhor war and everything that it 
stands for. We do not believe in the old 
slogan that “might makes right.” We are 
interested in peaceful discussion, arbitra- 
tion, and friendly cooperation as the 
methods whereby international disputes 
are to be solved. 


The idea of the Paris Peace Pact has 
played a large part in stimulating peace 


and good will among the high schools 
of our land. In the past seven years, over 
40,000 American teachers and principals 
in approximately 12,000 high schools have 
given courses or special instruction in 
classes on international relations, with 
the Paris Peace Pact as the center of the 


peace project. Over 75,000 copies of a 
text-book on the Paris Peace Pact have 
been published. 


As Chairman of the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Peace Pact for the 
State of Missouri, I am very much inter- 
ested in seeing every high school in our 
state making a study of this pact during 
the second semester. Additional informa- 
tion in regard to the project can be se- 
cured by writing to the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., or inquiries 
may be sent direct to me at Maryville, 
Missouri. 
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TWO REACTIONS TO THE QUOTATION 
FROM THE “FORUM” 


ANENT THE EXHAUST OF MR. BOYD 
By Obe C. Williams 


N THE words of Lo Sin—“A thousand 

pardons for one of such low station and 

mean intellect to speak”—but I just 
couldn’t help it. 

First, may I call attention to the au- 
thoritative tone of Mr. Boyd. “Society was 
robbed. I was overpaid. And so are most 
other teachers.” Let us hasten to grant 
the truth of the first two statements but 
let’s have more than the word of an in- 
surance salesman, sales manager of auto- 
mobiles, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vice, or whatever it is that Mr. Boyd may 
be, as authority for the last. 
~ We must take issue with Mr. Boyd on 
several statements. “I have been a pupil 
(granted), a teacher (doubtful), and an 
observer of education from the sidelines” 
(very doubtful). He may have held the 
job of teacher and he may have been an 
onlooker from the sidelines—he most cer- 
tainly never was a teacher nor has he ob- 
served. 


May I remind Mr. Boyd that, if five 
years was the extent of his tenure as a 
teacher, he never passed the apprentice- 
ship stage—he was never more than a 
cub and, hence, quite incapable of ex- 
pressing such devastating opinions con- 
cerning a profession which has mentally 
burned his fingers. 

Evidently the term “teacher” is con- 
fused in Mr. Boyd’s mind with one who 
asks and answers questions—nothing 
more. A teacher is a person who along 
with, and often quite, aside from, the 
business of holding classes, by precept, 
example and sound advice, sets up or 
helps to form ideals of life in a develop- 
ing youth. Next to my father, I should 
rank as the man most instrumental in 
setting up those ideals in my life, a teach- 
er (the term in all its reverence), George 
Deiterich, late Principal and Supt. of the 
Carrollton, Missouri, schools, little of 
whose mathematics have struck but whose 


demonstrations of manhood, loyalty, de- 
votion to duty, cleanliness of heart and 
sound common sense are daily a staff to 
me. If Mr. Boyd has failed to meet such ff 
men—and there are many in the ranks | 
of the teaching profession—and women 
too—it has indeed been a misfortune. His | 
ranking of teachers—unless it be purely | 
financial (in which case his ranking is | 
way too high) is ridiculous. 

He deplores the fact (and may I say 
here that his theme is a thread-bare hobby 
of all the professional anti-educational- 
ists since the days of Adam) that the cur- 
riculum does not offer life instead of 
death—that we do not teach that which 
the student will use in after life. He 
deplores it but, like all the others who 
cry at the moon, he leaves us high and 
dry—he does not transmit to us the crystal 
into which we shall gaze to ascertain just 
what that shall be. Anyone can compound 
conundrums—the difficulty comes in the 
answers. 

As I write this I am faced with one 
dozen normal boys and girls who, during 
the preceding period, have discussed with 
me some principles of Physics. I am 
quite aware that probably not one of the 
dozen will actually use Physics in his or 
her afterlife but I am quite unwilling 
to admit that it is not a well-fit stone in 
the foundation work—which is all that 
primary and secondary education is—of 
the life of these boys and girls. The 
dwelling with its many variations—the 
office building—the cathedral—all rest on 
foundations of concrete. Should I be able 
to discern the future life of each of these 
boys and girls? Should I direct (even 
if I could) the future life of these young 
people? Must we teachers also be mind 
readers or fortune-tellers to earn our 
pittance? 

As to Mr. Boyd’s low estimate of teach- 
ers—I fear that he has been looking into 
the mirror. “If you bring a smiling vis- 
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age to the glass, you meet a smile,” etc., 
and vice versa. 

Now if your conscience is hurting you, 
Mr. Boyd, concerning your acceptance of 
the $6,300 which society paid you as a 
teacher, I offer a balm. Haste you and 


correct a far more awful injustice—re- 
fund—or better still—turn over to a home 
for aged and dependent teachers any 
money which you may have received from 
The Forum for your article, WHAT IS A 
TEACHER WORTH? 


PEDAGOGICAL SELF DEFENSE 


By 


Edna Drennan 


HE January issue of the 

and Community” contained two ar- 

ticles which certainly railed teachers 
as a whole because of the opinions held 
by a few. I refer to the article “What 
is the Teacher Worth?” saying that it 
is true that many of us do not learn all 
in school which, in the opinion of others, 
we should know. However, it isn’t neces- 
sary for us who try to do something for 
youth to have the finger of scorn pointed 
at us by one who tried for five years to 
learn how to teach and was such a miser- 
able failure that even he begrudged him- 
self the money he earned. We agree that 
he was overpaid because of his attitude, 
but that doesn’t mean that every teacher 
is not worthy of his hire. 

We are pleased that he betook himself 
to other fields, and with him he can take 
our fondest hopes for more sincerity, ap- 
plication and better results. 

The other article to which I refer is 
“A Birds-eye View of Education” which 
ends with the old quotation: “Those who 
can, do; those who can’t teach.” To use 
the writer’s own philosophy it serves to 
say that not necessarily everything in 
books is true. The quotation is like every 
other rule which was ever formulated—it 
has its exceptions. Perhaps teaching isn’t 
the chosen profession and we are not a 
100% pure crowd, but who ever supposed 
that we were? 

Every teacher who ever stepped before 
a class had numerous intellectual, physi- 
cal, social, and educational imperfections. 
But who supposed that our advent in a 
pedagogical group gave us super-human 
knowledge, or that a college degree was 
the beginning and end of education? 

It amounts to simply this: What do 
you call education; into what phases is 


“School ; 


it divided; and from what sources does 
it come? 

Our present system provides for what 
we have been pleased to call formal edu- 
cation. Whether this type is going to be 
that which is needed by every child who 
comes into my class, I can’t tell by look- 
ing. But soon I can begin to notice a 
difference if he is a misfit. Yet I cannot 
always provide the needed instruction be- 
cause of the reigning impossibilities under 
our present system. I can only try to as- 
sist him, but at the same time I may feel 
very sorry that there is not a better oppor- 
tunity to enrich him than my school room 
affords. Though I am sure that the dis- 
cipline of the present day school room is 
better by far than anything provided else- 
where at the present time. 

When we reach the time that it is a 
general practice to determine a child’s 
capabilities and inclinations by means of 
tests, then we can discard the old and 
successfully practice the new. Let us 
always be sure that we are providing 
something better. 

Teachers as a whole do not feel that 
the public is inane and asinine. We must 
associate with people every day and 
though we do not always agree, there 
need not always be marked discord be- 
cause of a difference of opinion. 

The size of our confines may be small 
but we deal with human destiny in a way 
not given to every adult. Others may 
deal with life from different angles which 
seemingly require more courage and still 
shrink from the demands made upon the 
teachers every day. 

I doubt if we can be criticized for hear- 
ing errors in English. Hasn’t that been 
beaten into us from our first attempts at 
talking? Is it requiring much from us 
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to expect correct English when other 
countries teach their native tongue and 
then secure better English, both spoken 
and written, than we can to save our 
lives? A message ever so important is 
only half said when literally spilled out 
in poor language. 

An intolerant person can scarcely be 
changed by means of literary education, 
it is true, but in most any walk of life, 
there are those egotistical people who 
dote upon their way, whether it be ac- 
complished by hand or mind. I doubt 
if the search light is made with a ray 
strong enough to find and annihilate them 
all. 

The problem for each of us to solve 
is to assure ourselves that we seize and 


appropriate every opportunity for enlight- 
enment which is at hand. Regardless of 
the result of any transaction let us keep 
from snobbishness. 

As teachers we need not envy the vast 
amount of information possessed by peo- 
ple in other vocations, it is impossible 
for us to know it all. The aged learn 
from youth; the educated from the il- 
literate and vice versa and everyone could 
improve himself by watching things 
transpire under his nose. With our spare 
time properly spent in travel, and as- 
sociation, we can sharpen our observa- 
tion, and broaden our insight vastly. Un- f 
der the above circumstances who of you | 
teachers wishes to exchange places with 
the hobo or the C. C. C. boy? 


Prerequisites to a Proper Program in Music 
Education* 


By J. F. Snodgrass, Principal Collinsville Township, H. S. Collinsville, Illinois. 


HERE ARE CERTAIN prerequisites 

to a proper program in musical educa- 

tion. The failure of many schools to 
provide such a program is due primarily 
to the failure to take into account these 
prerequisites. 

1. The first necessity is a sound phi- 
losophy of education. We conceive phi- 
losophy of education to be “a form of 
thinking, which, like all thinking, finds its 
origin in what is uncertain in the subject 
matter of experience, which aims to locate 
the nature of the perplexity, and to frame 
a hypothesis for its clearing up to be 
tested in action”. In other words, “phi- 
losophy is the theory of education as a 
deliberately conducted practice”. 
(Dewey). 

Unless we have definite aims, a sound 
purpose, as directive agencies in our 
work, musical instruction will continue to 
be what it has been in the past, a fill-in 
subject, extra-curricular, a fad, a frill. 

2. The second prerequisite is proper 
administrative provision for musical in- 





*From an address delivered Dec. 4 at 
Missouri State Music Clinic, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


struction. This implies a well planned 
course of study, a program which pro- | 
vides for music on a par with any other 
curriculum offering. Musical instruction Ff 
that is provided during the time that is 
left when everything else has had its hour 
cannot be effective. : 

One of the principal difficulties in the 
way of a properly organized course of 
study in music in many schools is the fact 
that many superintendents and principals 
are not music minded. Most of our ad- 
ministrative officers are products of the 
“traditional subjects” in their funda- | 
mental training. Most of them have come | 
to their position by the way of the class 
room. Few have had any appreciable con- 
tact with the field of music and the fine 
arts. To them these subjects just don’t 
belong because they are foreign to ex- 
perience. When administrators become 
awake to the fact that music is a funda- 
mental subject; when educators have re- 
conceived the cardinal objectives in edu- 
cation; when music ceases as it must do, 
to be regarded as a “fad”, a “frill’’, “fill- 
in”, then our schools will begin to func- 
tion as educational institutions in a real 
sense. 
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8. Another necessity for adequate 
musical instruction is adequate facilities 
for training. We have laboratories for 
science, gymnasiums and fields for ath- 
letics, shops for industrial arts, why not 
properly constructed and adequately pro- 
visioned rooms and buildings for music? 
Fortunate indeed are those children in 
communities who have the vision of what 
real education is and have deliberately 
and purposefully made provision for it. 

4. Perhaps after all we need most 
teachers for our youth who are qualified 
to teach. A high school principal asked a 
principal of a neighboring school this 
question: “Tell me, how do you get such 
a fine musical organization? Is it be- 
cause your children are especially tal- 
ented? Here in my school we have ex- 
cellent facilities, we provide all the ma- 
terials asked for, we make special pro- 
vision in our program, we encourage 
music in every way, but we do not get re- 
sults. How do you do it?” The answer was 
simple. Said the second principal, “I help 
the director get his work started and get 
out of his way”. The first principal 


pondered a moment. “I see”, said he, “it’s 


all in the director.” 

I should like to suggest to you teachers 
of music what I think are necessary quali- 
ties in any teacher of music who wants to 
succeed. Few teachers will find facilities 
and equipment in most schools that are 
ideal. The first quality is willingness to 
begin with what facilities are at hand. 
If you want better conditions your work 
should be of such character as to demand 
it. A community usually provides what is 
needed, if it is financially able to do so. 

Another essential quality is willingness 
to work, to go the second mile, to do more 
than you are paid for doing. What a rare 
article these days! 

A third. quality is ability to get along 
with young people, to win their friendship 
and respect, to make them love you. No- 
where in all the world does emotion play 
such an important part. The teacher of 
music must be able to stimulate the finest 
emotions in the young people he instructs. 

The teacher of music must be a genuine 
lover of his art. Here is no place for 
“synthetic” musicians. To inspire others 
the teacher himself must first be inspired. 


Inspiration is CAUGHT not TAUGHT. 
The beauty and grandeur of the world of 
melody must first be visioned by the 
teacher before he is able to lead his pupils 
to sublime heights. ‘ 

5. The musical program of the school 
must contribute directly to community 
service. Any school musical program that 
does not plan to give its service freely and 
willingly to every reasonable public re- 
quest is missing its opportunity for con- 


' structive activity and effective public sup- 


port. The community should feel that the 
school is its school. The SCHOOL band, 
orchestra, chorus, is ITS band, orchestra, 
chorus. These organizations must realize 
a mutual obligation, an obligation that is 
to be cheerfully and willingly met. Such a 
bond between school and the community 
is vital to the success of the musical 
program. 
VI. Contests as a part of curriculum ac- 
tivity 

It seems fitting here to say a word about 
contests. As most of you know, in recent 
years musica] directors and others in- 
terested in the cause of music engaged in 
music contests in order to encourage the 
development of musical education. From 
a meager beginning a few years ago this 
activity has grown to gigantic propor- 
tions. It has become almost too large to 
handle. Some thought needs to be given 
to the future of these contests. I want to 
make certain criticisms from the stand- 
point of an educator. I think first of all 
that the method which calls for the play- 
ing of two selections at the contest is de- 
structive of the best interests of the in- 
dividual player and the entire musical 
group. I can see no real musical returns 
to a band, orchestra, or chorus which 
drills on two or three selections for 
months. There may be some gain in tech- 
nique but there is a distinct loss in the 
breadth and interest in musical education. 
Contests for the purpose of winning sole- 
ly may make alluring headlines, may pro- 
vide better salary opportunities for direc- 
tors, but it robs the children of the values 
that musical training is designed to bring. 
Instead of the plan now followed I should 
like to suggest that in Class A and B that 
not less than ten numbers be selected for 
contest preparation. Not more than one 
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hour before the organization is to play 
one of these numbers is to be selected by 
random choice, which will be the contest 
number. The “warm-up” number and 
“selected” number are to be played as 
usual. Too many bands and orchestras, 
for several months before contest time 
become contest-minded and lose the proper 
perspective. Let’s get away from a one- 
number band. Class C and lower grades 
are to prepare five numbers for contest 
work. 

My second criticism is that of judging. 
I think it is a serious mistake to engage 
professional band and orchestra directors 
to judge high school bands and orchestras 
in contest work. First of all, their point 
of view is not adjusted to the level of 
the immature high school students. Their 
criticisms reveal the fact that they im- 
pose too great emphasis on technique. The 
professional standards cannot in justice 
be applied to immature high school and 
grade school groups. In the place of these 
professionals I would select directors of 
music who are intimately and directly as- 
sociated with high school and grade school 
groups, who are qualified by training and 
experience as musicians and instructors 
in music, and who can understand and ap- 
preciate the work of these groups. There 
is as much difference between the trained 
professional and his product and the im- 
mature school group and its product as 
there is between the professional ball 
player and the sand-lotter. 

Excellence in musical performance, 
aside from certain basic techniques, is al- 
most wholely a matter of the individual’s 
own personal reaction to the performance. 


I have heard the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra presenting a De Bussy number 
which sounded to me like so many players 
each rehearsing independent of the others. 
I could see that the “technique”, the skill, 
of each player was flawless. The “music” 
was to me an orgy of unrelated and un- 
harmonious noises. Yet in the press the 
following day fulsome praise was sung of 
the wonders and the glories of this or- 
chestral performance. I still maintain 
that it is a matter of personal reactions, 
personal appeal, individual likes and dis- 
likes. 


We must not forget the purpose for [ 
which contests are held. Winning and | 
losing must be completely disregarded. We 
must not lose sight of the effect on the 
child. To do that is to do the child a 
grave injustice. 


A contest is defensible on two grounds. 
First, it furnishes a basis of comparison, 
a measuring stick by which each director 
can evaluate his work and progress. 
Second, it provides an excellent motivat- 
ing device to secure proper performance 
and right attitudes on the part of the 
learning child. Children like to be “paid” 
for their work. A trip to the contest is 
happy coin with which to repay the chil- 
dren. It has its educational advantages, 
too, which must not be overlooked. 


This is a great work in which you are 
engaged. Whatever may be the degree of 
success which attends your work, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are engaged in the task of bringing joy 
and happiness and beauty to the lives of 
many. 





THE TEACHER I WANT TO BE 


Fauna Overlay, Kingston, Mo. 


Ready to cheer the lad who is slow, 
Ready to help when he does not know; 
Ready to succor him when he sighs, 
Ready to praise him when he tries. 
That my goal shall always be, 

For that’s the teacher I want to be. 


Something new taught every day, 

Old subjects taught in a different way; 
So that my pupils may always say, 

“T can’t miss school for a single day.” 
That my aim shall always be, 

For that’s the teacher I want to be. 


Help me to find that bit of good, 

In every heart that is not understood; 
Help me to fashion that human clay, 
Into a finer and nobler way. 

That my end shall always be, 

For that’s the teacher I want to be. 


Our Father above, help me to be, 

Like that great Teacher of Galilee; 

Who living amidst persecutions and strife, 
Taught much by deeds and more by life— 
That my prayer shall always be, 

For that’s the teacher I want to be. 
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Missouri at Work on the Curriculum 


DYNAMIC CIVILIZATION offers 
a school system two choices. It may 
lag behind and become a mere ex- 
crescence upon the life it is supposed to 
nourish, or it may adjust its objectives 
and procedures to the demands of the 
turbulently flowing society it is created to 
serve. The latter is the choice of many 
school systems.” ! 
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Missouri schools belong in the increas- 


ing group of school systems choosing to 
adjust themselves to changing social con- 
ditions. 

Such adjustment involves, first, a con- 
stant re-evaluation of things as they are 
and the careful preservation of things 
which experience has taught are universal 
and long-reaching fundamentals; second, 
the introduction of new methods and ma- 
terials which give promise of better re- 
sults than outmoded ones; third, a work- 
able integration of what is new with what 
is to be preserved from that which is old. 

This is the spirit of the program of 
curriculum-revision now in progress in 
Missouri schools. 

Many local school systems, animated by 
this spirit, are carrying on constructive 
curriculum work. 

The agencies for educational leadership 
in the State are endeavoring to play their 
appropriate roles. Working through the 
State Department of Education as a co- 
ordinating center, the University of Mis- 
souri, the State Teachers Colleges, and 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
are seeking to perform the services which 
should be performed by such institutions 
in such a program. 


Some Basic Principles 


From the point of view of state-wide 
endeavor in curriculum making, a few 
fundamental considerations should be ob- 
served, namely :— 

The program should be a democratic 
program, numbering in its personnel ad- 
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ministrators, supervisors and teachers 
from every division of the system of 
public education in the State. 

There should be a very close co-ordina- 
tion of curriculum making with teacher 
training. 

Curriculum making should be a perma- 
nent and unceasing, rather than an inter- 
mittent and sporadic, enterprise. 


A Democratic Program 


The Missouri program is democratic. 
The State Department of Education is as- 
suming general, co-ordinating leadership. 
It assumes no authority whatever. All 
divisions of public education in the State 
are represented in the curriculum or- 
ganization—rural schools, town schools, 
city schools; elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges; teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, professors, 
deans, presidents. 


Co-ordination of Curriculum Making with 
Teacher Training 


Co-ordination of teacher training and 


curriculum making is being sought 
through vesting in each of the teacher- 
training institutions of the State directive 
responsibility for a certain definite area 
of the curriculum. The college groups are 
designated as ‘“Research-and-Steering 
Committees.” Allocation of the elemen- 
tary curriculum areas to the State Teach- 
ers Colleges has been made as follows:— 

Language Arts, including speech, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, language and gram- 
mar, to Cape Girardeau. 

Social Studies, including geography, 
United States History, Missouri history, 
government of the United States, and gov- 
ernment of Missouri, to the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies. This Coun- 
cil, with the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, began work upon the 
social studies course about a year before 
the State curriculum organization was set 
up. When the State organization was 
made, the curriculum committee of the 
Council requested that it be merged into 
the general organization. This has been 
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done. Several of the members of the 
Council’s curriculum committee are col- 
lege faculty members. Through them the 
work being done on the social studies 
course is being kept in close relationship 
to the teacher-training institutions. 

Elementary science has been allocated 
to the Teachers College at Warrensburg. 
Arithmetic to Springfield. 

Fine Arts, including music, art, dramat- 
ics and literature, to Kirksville. 

Recreation Arts, including health, phys- 
ical education and safety education, to 
Maryville. 

Steering committees for the high-school 
subjects are made up of representatives 
of the University of Missouri and the 
State Teachers Colleges. In general, the 
high-school committees are composite 
committees, having members drawn from 
all of the State institutions. 

After the tentative development of gen- 
eral plans for the various areas of the cur- 
riculum by the Steering Committees, 
teachers in all classes of the public 
schools are added to counsel with the col- 
lege groups, and to assist in writing the 
course-of-study units. About 500 public- 
school teachers will serve as members of 
these production committees. 

The general organization indicated 
above provides most effectively, it is be- 
lieved, for the desirable and necessary 
close co-ordination of curriculum making 
with teacher training. The success or 
failure of any curriculum rests, in the last 
analysis, with the teachers. If the colleges 
are to train teachers to the best degree for 
the actual working out of the curriculum 
in the classroom, it stands to reason that 
the colleges should play a leading role in 
planning the curriculum for which they 
are to train teachers. Missouri colleges 
are responding to this challenge. Not only 
are they working hard upon the general 
planning stage of curriculum develop- 
ment; they are already planning to make 
a teacher-training set-up to train specif- 
ically for the curriculum developed. 


A Permanent Program 


“Most superintendents seem to agree 
that the curriculum is never finished but 
must undergo constant revision and 
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adaptation.” 2 

Practically all the writers upon cur- 
riculum making, not only agree, but insist, 
that it should be a continuous process. 

The Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation envisions a permanent organization 
for continuous work upon the public 
school curriculum. This organization 
should grow until it brings every school 
unit and every teacher in the State into 
functional co-operation in a common task. 
A prefabricated, mail-order curriculum is 
not the most practicable curriculum. We 
should have a Missouri curriculum, built 
by Missouri educators upon solid founda- 
tions coterminous with the boundaries of 
the State. These foundations are: the 
social order in which we live; the boys 
and girls who come in unending procession 
into this social order; the men and women 
of the teaching profession who with ranks 
undiminished carry on, for better or for 
worse, the enterprise of public education. 

What Has Been Done to Date 

Preliminary plans for the present or- 
ganization for curriculum revision were 
worked out during the spring and summer 
of 1936. 

On September 9 the State Superin- 
tendent asked the Presidents and Deans 
of the State teacher-training institutions 
composing the EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE to accept, on behalf of their 
respective colleges, the allocation of direc- 
tive responsibility stated previously in 
this article. 

On September 19 an all-day meeting 
was held at Jefferson City for the purpose 
of launching ia functional organization. 
This meeting was attended by about 100 
members of the faculties of the University 
of Missouri and the five State Teachers 
Colleges, by a number of faculty members 
of the private colleges of the State which 
train teachers, and by several city and 
county superintendents of schools. 

During the first two weeks of October 
a series of conferences was held by the 
State Department of Education with the 





* Trillingham, C. C., The Organization 
and Administration of Curriculum Pro- 
grams, 1934, University of. Southern Cali- 
fornia Press. 
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Teachers College groups, and tentative 
plans for approaching the development of 
the areas of the elementary curriculum 
were set up. 

On December 5 the chairmen of the col- 
lege groups met at Jefferson City to re- 
port such developments as had been ac- 
complished. 

During the first half of December the 
State Department conducted two days of 
conferences at each of the Teachers Col- 
leges. 
County Superintendents, 78 of whom were 
in attendance in their respective districts. 
The second day was given to superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers from the 
city schools. About 130 city superin- 
tendents attended. The total number of 
public school people attending these 
conferences was around 500. Every Coun- 
ty and City Superintendent in the State 
was invited. 

Two main purposes were achieved in 
these conferences: the total curriculum 
situation, as it is seen by the State De- 
partment, was presented and explained; 
and the County and City Superintendents 
were invited by the Department and by 
the Colleges to co-operate in the curri- 
culum program by naming members of 
their respective staffs for active service 
in the production of courses of study. 


To date, more than 200 public-school 
people have been named for such service. 
The number will be increased as the work 
progresses. 


General Plan of Course-of-Study Organi- 
zation 


Space for this article does not permit a 
detailed statement of plans for the various 
curriculum areas, as they have been 
worked out by the Steering Committees up 
to the present. 

In general, it may be stated that the 
traditional school subjects are not to be 
abandoned. The curriculum will continue 
to be a subject-matter curriculum. It will 
continue to use textbooks in the separate 
subjects. The new courses of study will 
be usuable with any good, modern text- 
books in the various subject fields. The 
grade placement of instructional materials 
will be that found, in general, in the 
newer textbooks. By “newer” is meant 
books published or revised since 1930.. 


The first day was given to the 


The following quotations from the 
statement of PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION AS A BASIS FOR CONSTRUCT- 
ING COURSES OF STUDY, read before 
the EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE by 
Dean J. C. Miller of the State Teachers 
College, Maryville, and approved by the 
Conference as a tentative statement of 
educational philosophy to govern the cur- 
riculum program, gives succinctly the 
plan of organizing subject matter which 
is being contemplated for the new courses 
of study :— 

“Shall the new courses of study be or- 
ganized into the traditional subjects, as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, or shall they 
be organized into units based upon life 
categories, as, for example, health, citizen- 
ship, and morals? Recent trends seem to 
have been leading away from the sacred- 
ness of the province of the various school 
subjects. Certain cardinal principles of 
education have been brought to the fore. 
It does not seem practical at this time to 
abandon the established subjects for a 
totally new arrangement of subject mat- 
ter. It does seem practical, however, to 
retain the subject divisions and at the 
same time group them under headings of 
certain life categories, as, for example, 
reading, writing, spelling, language and 
grammar in the area of Language Arts. 
The other life categories which should be 
used may be designated as the Social] Arts, 
the Science Arts, the Fine Arts, and the 
Recreation Arts. 

“As the materials of the courses of 
study are selected and arranged into the 
large areas, the valuable accumulation 
which we have in the form of textbooks 
and systematized subject matter will be 
preserved and at the same time an ac- 
centuation will be made of the newer and 
more vital divisions which we may call 
life categories. The new arrangement will 
tend to break down the numerous depart- 
ments of subject matter which have been 
organized on a logical and traditional 
basis and will be conducive to the inte- 
gration of subject matter presented on a 
functional and psychological basis. 

“In selecting and arranging the materials 
for the new courses of study, the psychological 
organization should prevail. The capacity to 
know, to do, to appreciate and to think can best 
be attained through adherence to psychological 
principles.” 
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Washington Strother Dearmont 


Mark Scully 


the seventy-eighth birthday anniver- 

sary of Washington Strother Dearmont, 
a gentleman who has contributed greatly 
to education in the South. In fact, it is 
impossible to confine his influence upon 
education to any specific region. It has 
been widely felt although his work has 
been done in two southern states, Missouri 
and Louisiana. 

He was born near Berryville, Clark 
County, Virginia, and with his parents 
moved to Missouri shortly after the close 
of the War Between the States. 

He attended the schools of his adopted 
state and graduated from its university 
in 1885 with the degrees A.B. and B.Pd. 
Five years later he was given an A.M. by 
his alma mater. In 1907 Westminster Col- 
lege of Fulton, Missouri, conferred upon 
him the degree, Litt.D. Dr. Dearmont re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in 1922 from the 
School of Education, Chicago University. 


Dr. Dearmont served as Superintendent 
of Schools in Mound City, Missouri, from 
1888 until 1893. During part of this 
period (1891-1893) he was at the same 
time County Commissioner of Schools of 
Holt County, Missouri, of which Mound 
City is the county seat. 


A pen 22nd of this year marked 


In 1893 Dr. Dearmont became Super- 
intendent of Schools in Kirkwood, a su- 
burb of St. Louis. While there he at- 
tracted the attention of school men over 
the state by his excellent work and his 
views upon teacher-education as expressed 
in an address before the Missouri State 
Teachers Association near the close of his 
Kirkwood superintendency. In 1899 at 
the urgent request of the Board of Regents 
and the State Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. W. T. Carrington, Dr. Dearmont ac- 
cepted the presidency of the State Normal 
School at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, in 
which position he served until 1921. The 
next year was spent in the Graduate 
School of Education, Chicago University. 
In September, 1922, he became Professor 
of Psychology at Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, which po- 
sition he still holds. During the years of 
1925 and 1926 while Dean James M. Smith 
of the College of Education was away, 
Dr. Dearmont served in his place as act- 
ing Dean. In 1931 Dean Smith became 
President of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and Dr. Dearmont became Dean of the 
College of Education in his stead. 

To understand fully the significance of 
Dr. Dearmont’s work one must know some- 
thing of the historical development of the 
Teachers’ Colleges of Missouri which is 
rather typical of that throughout the Na- 
tion. 

here were in Missouri during the late 
sixties about three hundred chartered col- 
leges and academies, none of which gave 
any sort of training for teachers. 

On September 2, 1867, Joseph Baldwin 
opened his private normal school, the 
North Missouri Normal School, at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. The curriculum contained 
four years of work at the college level. 

The Legislature of Missouri took over 
Baldwin’s school in 1871 and a few months 
later established another Normal School 
at Warrensburg. Two years later the 
school at Cape Girardeau was opened and 
those at Maryville and Springfield in 1905 
and 1906 respectively. 

The normal schools progressed and 
maintained high standards throughout the 
seventies but by the middle eighties and 
through the early nineties there was a 
let-down. The schools suffered greatly 
from the lack of capable and aggressive 
leadership. It seems that appointments to 
the faculty were made in many cases as 
political patronage rather than upon the 
basis of fitness. State support was meag- 
er and salaries were miserably low. 
Capable men, becoming dissatisfied, often 
resigned normal school presidencies and 
entered business or politics. 

The communities in which the normal 
schools were built had assisted the state 
in financing them and tuition and fees 
provided maintenance funds. It was the 
expectation of many that eventually the 
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normal schools would be taken over by 
the communities in which they were lo- 
cated and that the state would be relieved 
of their support. 

Most normal schools had by the period 
of the nineties abandoned the idea of giv- 
ing a four year course at the college level 
and where college work existed at all it 
was on the two year level. Most normal 
schools were in reality little more than 


high schools and the work offered as. 


teacher-education was a general review 
and re-drill in subjects to be taught. 


The period of the nineties saw the blos- 
soming of various “new movements” in 
education. This movement extended into 
the field of normal school education and 
these institutions roused themselves to 
find that they were far behind the new 
public high school movement and that of 
the colleges and universities. Students 
who completed the elementary schools now 
turned to the public high schools and 
from there to the universities and col- 
leges for higher training. There was a 
constant decline in the enrollment of the 
normal schools during this period and 
many expected the new high schools to 
take over the function of teacher-training 
with the strong possibility of the normal 
schools becoming local high schools. 


The year 1899 indeed marks a milestone 
in the development of Teachers’ Colleges 
and teacher-education in Missouri. In 
that year largely due to the influence of 
the University of Missouri and W. T. Car- 
rington, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Dearmont and Dr. John R. Kirk were 
tendered the presidencies of the normal 
schools at Cape Girardeau and Kirksville 
respectively. Both men hesitated to ac- 
cept, Dr. Dearmont because he was well 
established in Kirkwood and doubted the 
wisdom of stepping into such an uncertain 
situation as that at Cape Girardeau; Dr. 
Kirk based his acceptance upon that of 
Dr. Dearmont. Dr. Dearmont had twice 
before refused the presidency of the Cape 
Girardeau — school. Their acceptance 
marked the beginning of a service by these 
two men that was destined to see the de- 
velopment of Missouri’s five normal 
schools into the highest type Teachers’ 
Colleges in the Nation and a change in 
teacher-education from review and re- 


drill to that of a well rounded liberal arts 
education supplemented by intensive pro- 
fessional training. 

And so it was that Dr. Dearmont after 
twice refusing it, found himself at the 
head of a struggling little normal school 
with a faculty of twelve members and an 
annual income of about $15,000. As he 
himself puts it, “At the urgent request 
of the State Superintendent, Mr. W. T. 
Carrington, I accepted the position with 
the promise of the Board that they would 
support me in making the Normal School, 
which was then little more than a high 
school, a standard college.” (Letter of 
April 2, 1936.) The manner in which he 
held the Board to that promise is testified 
by the splendid institution which now 
crowns the brow of the hill from whence 
once frowned the batteries of old Fort B. 

It is easy to imagine the amazement 
with which the older and more conserva- 
tive members of the faculty greeted the 
changes that this vigorous young presi- 
dent brought. The work of the Normal 
was rapidly raised from the two year level 
to three years and then to four with a 
bachelor’s degree being offered by 1902. 

Between 1900 and 1920 there was a 
growing idea that Missouri’s institutions 
of higher learning should have an in- 
tegrated program with the University at 
its head. The normal schools were to 
give two years of college work and to 
train teachers for the elementary schools 
only. After finishing the two years at 
the normal those who wished higher train- 
ing could continue their work at the Uni- 
versity but due to the opposition of normal 
school people over the state and their dis- 
tricts, the idea was never carried into 
effect. Dr. Dearmont, in a series of seven 
articles entitled “An Educational Policy 
for Missouri,” vigorously opposed such 
action and exposed its fallacy. These ar- 
ticles were published in “The Education- 
al Outlook,” appearing in the April, July, 
and October numbers of 1913 and the Jan- 
uary, April, July and October numbers 
of 1914. 

The universities and colleges resented 
the intrusion of the normal schools into 
the field of higher education. They sought 
to hamper them by refusing to recognize 
their product. Because of such action on 
the part of the University of Missouri, 
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the Normal School at Cape Girardeau re- 
organized its curriculum and began to 
offer the bachelor’s degree in 1902. The 
insistent demands of the Normal Schools 
and their increased appropriations soon 
brought the University to terms and their 
credits were recognized. 

On the night of April 8, 1902, the old 
Normal School building which was built 
in 1875 burned. It is said that Mark 
Twain from his pilot house had described 
this building as reminding him of a caster 
in the center of a boarding house table. 
All equipment and materials were lost in 
the fire which, it is thought, began with 
an explosion in the chemistry laboratory. 
With characteristic firmness and forth- 
rightness, President Dearmont announced 
to the crowd that had gathered at the fire 
that he would have handbills out by morn- 
ing telling the students and townspeople 
what to do. Before daylight the handbills 
had been printed and were on every tele- 
phone pole, on door steps and thrown 
about the streets calling for a mass meet- 
ing at 9:30 o’clock at the Common Pleas 
Courthouse. Here the reassuring words 
of Dr. Dearmont, “We may hope that it is 
a blessing in disguise,” were destined to 
be proven true not only for the school at 
Cape Girardeau but for teacher-education 
everywhere. 

Prior to that time the State of Missouri 
had appropriated such pittances to the 
support of the Normal Schools, that they 
were hardly thought of as state institu- 
tions. As a result of the burning of the 
old Normal building a measure was intro- 
duced in the State Legislature January 15, 
1903, asking for an appropriation of $200,- 
000 with which to construct another build- 
ing. 

Normal school people over the state 
were stunned. Was Dearmont crazy? 
Fifty thousand would have been enough. 
He would place them all in a bad light. 
One president is reported to have said to 
him, “I sometimes wonder if you are in 
your right mind.” 

Under the leadership of the late Sen- 
ator R. B. Oliver the Southeast Missouri 
delegation stood fast and refused to vote 
any other appropriations until theirs was 
passed. In the House, Representative 
Bothwell of Sedalia came to the aid of 
the Southeast Missourians in an eloquent 


plea for adequate support of these much 
needed teacher-training institutions. The 
appropriation was passed and Academic 
Hall was completed early in 1906. At 
this time the normal schools were seeking 
appropriations which totaled half as much 
as they had received from the State in the | 
previous thirty years. In 1907 the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated considerably 
more than one million dollars for these in- 
stitutions, thus definitely committing Mis- 
souri to the support of her normal schools. | 
Under Dr. Dearmont’s guidance the 
Normal School’s enrollment grew from 
329 in the 1899-1900 session to 1,001 by 
1911-12 and to 1,753 by 1921-22. The state 
appropriation increased from $25,000 for 
the biennial 1898-99 to $475,490 for the | 
biennial 1921-22. The faculty in 1899 con- f 
sisted of twelve members, in 1921 there 
were fifty faculty members 
twenty-one departments. 


In the early part of this century there 
was serious doubt as to whether or not 
normal schools should attempt to give the ff 
broad academic training necessary for ff 
teachers in secondary schools. Some ff 
groups, notably the colleges and univer- 
sities, took the attitude that only elemen- 
tary teachers should be trained in these 
schools. President Dearmont took the 
position that they should train teachers 
for all grades. He carried his fight into 
the national arena. In the meeting of the 
Normal School Department of the N.E.A., 
Boston, 1903, in reply to the President of 
the Trenton, New Jersey, Normal who had 
advocated the giving of elementary train- 
ing only by Normal Schools, we find him 
saying: “Now, if thorough scholarship is 
needed as a preparation for teaching, it 
is clear that the normal schools must have 
strong academic courses .... whatever 
education teachers should have for their 
work, that normal schools should give. ... 
The whole logic of the situation demands 
that the normal schools shall give full 
college courses in subject-matter along 
with the most thorough course in peda- 
gogical training.” (Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the N.E.A., Boston, 1903, pp. 
592-93). 

Dr. Dearmont was one of the founders f 
of the American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges. The North Central Association 
of Normal School Presidents had grown 
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out of a meeting of normal school presi- 
dents (one of whom was Dr. Dearmont), 
who were attending an oratorical contest 
for normal school students in Chicago. 
Addressing the North Central Association 
of Normal School Presidents in 1915 as 
its President, Dr. Dearmont urged the 
founding of a national group. The next 
year at the annual meeting, normal school 
presidents from every part of the nation 
were present and the National Association 
of Normal School Presidents was formed. 
Out of this group the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers’ Colleges later came. 
The fight which these normal school 
men carried on unceasingly for recogni- 
tion was carried to a successful conclu- 


sion in 1925 when these schools were rec- 
ognized by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, large- 
ly due to the untiring efforts of President 


Morgan of Macomb, Illinois, Teachers’ 
College. 

Dr. Dearmont secured the introduction 
of a bill in the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri in 1909 which would have changed 
the Normal Schools to Teachers’ Colleges. 
This bill passed the House but failed in 
the Senate. A second bill, introduced in 
1911, failed in the House. In 1919 a sim- 
ilar measure was adopted. This bill in its 
entirety was the work of Dr. Dearmont. 

Commenting editorially upon the in- 
fluence of Dr. Dearmont’s contributions to 
education at the time of his departure 
from Cape Girardeau, the Cape Girardeau 
Morning Sun said, “Dearmont goes, but 
... the good that he has done... will live 
on and be reflected in the lives of 
many. ...” (Cape Girardeau Morning 
Sun, June 8, 1921) 

Time continues to prove the truth of 
that statement. 


A Letter To The Teachers Of Social Science 


In Missouri 


From C. H. McClure, Pres. Missouri Council 
for the Social Studies 


AVING been selected as President of the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies 

at the Annual meeting of the Council at 
Kansas City, I have naturally been thinking 
of the most important things that Social 
Science teachers could do during the next year 
to promote better teaching in our field. A 
survey of the field in Missouri shows that 
there are approximately 1,720 Social Science 
teachers in the High Schools of the State. 
In addition to that, there are about 15,000 
elementary teachers and rural teachers who 
are teaching the Social Sciences in the grades, 
a large number of these being concernd with 
the subjects of the seventh and eighth grades. 
Thus the field of Social Science in Missouri 
schools is almost unlimited. Certainly the 
stimulation of the teaching force of Missouri 
engaged in handling the Social Sciences fur- 
nishes us a challenge that we should make 
every effort to meet. How can we, as teach- 
ers of the Social Studies, promote better 
teaching of these subjects in Missouri schools? 
In the first place, teachers are stimulated 
to do better work if they consciously turn 
their attention to a particular field or sub- 
ject with the intention of improving their 
work in that line. If we, as teachers of the 
Social Studies, want to stimulate ourselves to 
better work, one way of doing so is to join 
professional organizations composed of teach- 
ers doing the same kind of teaching we are 


doing. In this way we get the literature of 
our group, get acquainted with others, es- 
pecially the leaders in our field and may learn 
to know those working near us who have 
enough energy and professional spirit to join 
the organizations in our field. 


In the field of Social Studies there are sev- 
eral organizations. First and most impor- 
tant, after membership in our Missouri State 
Teachers Association, which is a general edu- 
cational Association rather than one in a 
specific field, is the Councils for the Social 
Studies. These Councils are affiliated. Mem- 
bership in the Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies makes a teacher a member of her 
District Council and her County Council. Also 
membership in the Missouri Council enables 
a teacher to get a discount of twenty-five cents 
on the dues in the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


I should say that the teacher interested in 
the teaching of the Social Studies, whether 
College, High School, Elementary, or rural, 
should first of all become a member of the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies. The 
dues have been fixed at fifty cents a year 
so that membership would not require a finan- 
cial sacrifice on the part of anyone. The 
member receives, without further cost, The 
Missouri Bulletin for the Social Studies. Five 
numbers are issued each year. 
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Certainly lining up with your fellow teach- 
ers of your field in the State and reading the 
Missouri Bulletin will stimulate you to better 
teaching. It will also give you an organ in 
which you may express yourself professional- 
ly if you desire to do so. 

In the second place, a knowledge of the 
work being done by our National Council, and 
membership in that body which carries with 
it the National Council publications, will 
stimulate any Social Science teacher to better 
work if they will join the National Council 
and read their publications. 

In the third place, our State Department 
of Education is this year planning to put out 
a complete new course of study in both the 
grades and High School. A large amount 
of work has already been done in the Social 
Science field and we believe when it is fin- 
ished that we will have an excellent workable 
curriculum from kindergarten through the 
twelve grades, published by our State Depart- 
ment of Education. The use of this cur- 
riculum by the teachers of Social Science in 
the schools should stimulate better teaching. 
The Missouri Council has been made responsi- 
ble for the production of the curriculum for 
the Social Sciences and has a committee at 
work now in the preparation and development 
of courses for the various grades. Any sug- 
gestions that any teacher of the Social 
Sciences can give will be welcomed by the 
members of this committee. Various sub- 
committees have been appointed and are now 
at work on the curricula for the various 
grades. 

This year should be made one of the best 
and most interesting vears for the teachers 
of Social Science of Missouri. The National 
Council for the Social Studies will meet in 
St. Louis during the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Our own Dr. Elmer Ellis of the University 
of Missouri is the President of the National 
Council for 1936-37. The fact that we have 
both the President and the annual meeting of 
the Council should stimulate us to greater 
efforts in our field, both in teaching and in 
building up the membership of our State 
Council and also our National Council. We 
ean, if each of us will put forth a little extra 
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effort, make Missouri the leading State of 
the Nation in membership of the National 
Council. The regular membership dues for 
the National Council is $3.00 per year. Any- 
one who is a member of the Missouri Council 
can secure membership in the National Coun- 
cil by sending $2.75 to Mr. J. A. Aldrich, 
Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. Membership in the National Coun- 
cil carries with it the subscription to the 
official journal, “Social Education.” Begin- 
ning with January 1, issues of “Social Edu- 
cation” will be sent to all members of the 
National Council. There will be nine issues 
during each year, instead of the eight issues 
of the present publication, “Social Studies.” 
In addition to the official magazine, a member 
of the National Council receives the other 
publications of the Council. These are the 
Yearbook, which is published annually and 
prepared by the first vice-president of the 
Council. It is a book of some 300 pages and 
deals with the latest ideas and problems in 
the teaching of the Social Sciences. The Na- 
tional Council also publishes bulletins from 
time to time, but usually two each year. The 
last bulletin was on the subject of testing the 
Social Studies and we had quite a sale out- 
side of our members at 75c per copy. One 
can readily see that membership in the Na- 
tional Council is a good investment if one 
is interested in publications dealing with the 
teaching of the Social Sciences. 

As president of the Missouri Council for 
the Social Studies, I am urging every teacher 
in the field in Missouri from the seventh grade 
to the University to join the Missouri Council. 
To join, send fifty cents to Mr. Julian C. 
Aldrich, Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. Do this now. 

Missouri this year entertains the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association which meets in 
St. Louis, April 29 to May 1. The regular 
Spring meeting of the Missouri Council will 
meet with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
on that date. Our program will appear in 
the Missouri Bulletin later. 

I am counting on the loyalty of every teach- 
er of Social Science in Missouri. Join the 
Council today. 
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The early years are the best time 
fo teach them the value of Gum Massage 


"TEACHERS and educators were among the first to 

recognize the value of gum massage. For they 
knew that if they taught children how to follow 
this oral health routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a better start 


| towards a lifetime of sounder teeth and healthier 


gums. 

Today’s tender, tempting foods are a threat to 
the health of our teeth and gums. Deprived of 
hard work and stimulation—they grow lazy, tender 
—sensitive. And when that first tinge of “pink” 
appears on the tooth brush, it is Nature’s way of 
| saying, “Don’t neglect your gums another day!” 


During their formative years, children are quick 
to grasp the easy technique of gum massage. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush, and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. Circulation 
quickens—gums retain their glowing health and 
firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as an aid to 
massage. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it is also designed to aid the 
massage in toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
In a short time you will notice the difference—a 
new sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy firmness 
in your gums—and you'll be far safer from gum 
troubles so unpleasant to have. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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M.S. T. A. NOTES 


E. M. C. 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT TO DATE 23,528 


Twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight teachers were enrolled in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association to January 
25, 1937. This is the largest enrollment the 
Association has ever had in its eighty-one 
years of history. There are hundreds of 
towns in the 100% class and a goodly number 
of counties. A number of counties are close 
to the line and will enter the 100% class soon. 
The general officers and committees of the As- 
sociation greatly appreciate the fine spirit of 
cooperation the teachers of the State are show- 
ing in their State Organization. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION GROUP INSURANCE 


More than a half million dollars in claims 
paid from June 1, 1927, to January 1, 1937. 
Twenty-two thousand dollars in claims paid 
from June 1, 1936, to January 1, 1937. 

The check pictured below was given to a 
beneficiary recently. 

This Group Insurance is just as dependable 
as any insurance, regardless of cost. 

See last inside cover page for rates. 

For further information and application 
blank, write E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 


MISSOURI N. E. A. LUNCHEON 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
Luncheon will be held on Monday noon, Feb- 
ruary 22, at 12:15 o’clock, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New Orleans, during the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The price per 
plate is $1.00. Superitendents an‘ others 
planning to attend the luncheon should mail 





Home of the Mo. State Teachers Association 





their reservations early to E. M. Carter, Sec- 
retary, Columbia, Missouri. 





RESERVE ROOM FOR N. E. A. 


The Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associ- 
ation to be held in New Orleans, February 
20-25, 1937, will be one of the largest meet- 
ings the Department has ever had, according 
to information which has reached this office. 
A large number of Missouri superintendents 
and others interested will be in attendance. 
Superintendents and others planning to at- 
tend this meeting who do not have hotel res- 


ervations should immediately write to Mr. Sam 
Fowlkes, Chairman, Housing Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, requesting reservations. 
There is already a very large advance regis- 
tration for rooms and it is exceedingly im- 
portant that reservations be made at once. 
Hotel reservations have long since been ex- 
hausted but reservations may still be made in 
private families. 
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One Person’s Reaction to an Interesting Article 


by Jean 


HE BIGGEST BOY was drawing 
obscene pictures”. Thus begins the 
narrative of an incident, in the Oc- 
tober issue of SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY. In the recital there is nothing 
so happily stated as this: when discovered, 
“the big boy looked down and down”. He 
might have looked boldly-defiantly into 
the eyes of the teacher. Yes—he is not 
| yet ready to join the army of youth we 
| find behind prison walls! “Beneath the 
embers there is still to be found a spark 
that can be fanned into flame.” 

I feel sure Miss Ada Boyer will know 
what sort of a fan she wishes to use when 
» she is ready to start the flame. Her 
) present trouble is having no geometrical 
term in which to express her feelings—her 
| revulsion and disgust—strong enough to 
effect an immediate cure for obscenity. 
She would like some mathematical rule 
that would both create and destroy—de- 
stroy vulgarity—create beauty. 

Obscene pictures are like the slime and 
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Rivinius 

ooze of the pool that holds the bulb from 
which the lily springs. What do slime and 
ooze know of the lily’s beauty? As little 
as sex obscenity lets the big boy compre- 
hend the wonder of the birth of a child— 
the sacredness of home—the vital force 
of Parent-Teacher—the harmony of man 


.and woman. 


But will clean sex information make all 
this possible? Does the adolescent child 
find the story of sex beautiful? He may 
rehearse it—dwell upon all that has been 
imparted to him, but does it not excite the 
blood without adding to the beauty of his 
spirit? 

Sex truth will never be the solution of 
obscene pictures, that are bought, handled, 
studied and discussed by groups of boys 
in grade schools, as was told me by as 
outwardly clean a lad as ever attended a 
public school. Probably, the big boy be- 
longed to such a group—knew far more 
regarding sex than was revealed in those 
pictures on a blackboard. 





tures do they have?” 


for pupil and teacher, 
they have?” 


will verify our statements. 


1. They are entirely new—not revised. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


and pupils. 
erence to the needs and interests of 
pupils for whom it is intended. 

Modern unit organization, 


in each textbook. 
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The VITAL Question 
in Evaluating Elementary Textbooks is 


NOT . «ow many unusual fea- 


BUT e¢ « « “What features, important 


We can answer this vital question for 
the new textbooks listed to the right 
—your examination of any of them 


The authors are expert teachers, intimate- 
ly acquainted with the problems of teachers 


Each textbook is designed with specific ref- 


study guides, 
and teaching aids are effectively provided 


May we tell you more about our new 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING 
(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 


Little Friends 
Little Friends at School 
Busy Days with Little Friends 
Outdoors and In 
Now and Long Ago 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
(Brownell-Ireland-Sieg!]-Giles-Towne) 
Happy Living 
Everyday Living 
Helpful Living 
Science in Living 
Progress in Living 
McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY 
(McConnell) 
Living in Different Lands 
Living in the Americas 
Living Across the Seas 


United States in the Modern 
World 


do 


the 
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I firmly believe that Miss Boyer will 
completely change the heart-mentality of 
the biggest boy in her room, but not with 
methods, old—or new. For she will know 
that clean information can never success- 
fully compete with filthy knowledge— 
which he already has. 

Jesus—when the woman taken in adult- 
ery was brought to him—turned the 
thoughts of those departing, not to sex 
but to sin, conscience—to a mental review 
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of their own life and not that of the 
adulterous woman. 

An interest—away from the impure— 
can do the work that in some future time 
permits a young man to say: “My life 
was different from that day forward, and 
I have you to thank for it’. Use sex in- 
formation and you will have thrown good 
oil on polluted water; use an inward beau- 
tifying remedy and you will have added 
to the social good of the school, the com- 
munity, the state—and the nation. 








ITEMS OF 








INTEREST 








On January 29, Seneca held dedicatory serv- 
ices for the new $70,000 high school building 
which was constructed as a WPA project. The 
building is modern in every detail. 





Leadwood teachers began work after the 
Christmas holidays with a ten per cent in- 
crease in salaries, 





The Doniphan school district recently voted 


a $12,000 bond issue to be used with a federal 


grant of $9,815 for improvements in the 


schools. 





Wade C. Fowler, superintendent of the Ne- 
vada schools has been reelected for another 
year, and at the same meeting of the board of 
education Mr. Fowler was granted a leave of 
absence from February, to June 1, 1937. Mr. 
Fowler will go to New York to complete his 
work for a degree of doctor of education at 
Columbia University. During his absence Carl 
D. Gum, principal of the Nevada High School, 
will be acting superintendent of schools. 





A PROGRESSIVE RURAL SCHOOL 


Westwood is a rural school in Cooper County 
and a young man, Harold Joe Esser, is its 
teacher. It’s a progressive school, and one of 
the evidences of this classification is its month- 
ly paper, “Westwood Smiles.” A recent issue 
reveals the following: It is published by a staff 
of fourteen pupils; correct English character- 
izes it; practically every pupil has made some 
contribution to its contents; the paper has a 
balance in its treasury; the board of education 
cooperates with the publication to some degree 
but subscriptions and advertising make sub- 
stantial items of income. The school has an 
aquarium, the death of a fish is noted. A con- 
test is featured. The teacher has taught the 


pupils a new game and numerous extra-cur- 
ricular activities are evidenced. The paper is 
well supported by advertisers in the City of 
Boonville. A large exchange list with similar 
papers is being developed. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE AT MARYVILLE, MARCH 20 


The Second Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education will be held at Maryville on 
March 20. The Conference will ‘extend 
throughout the day with forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. The forenoon session will be 
given over to talks and discussions on the 
general work in Elementary Education. The 
afternoon session will consist of talks, discus- 
sions and demonstration lessons in the Social 
Studies at the Elementary School level. Dr. 
Carlton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, at Winnetka, Illinois, will appear on 
the program at both the morning and after- 
noon sessions. The concluding number on the 
program will be demonstration lessons in the 
Social Studies in the Primary, Intermediate 
and Upper grades. The public is invited. 





SECONDARY PRINCIPAL’S ORGANIZA- 
TION COMES OF AGE : 


The meeting of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association at New Orleans February 
18-21 will end the 20th year in the history of 
the organization. In commemoration of the 
21st birthday of the Department, President 
Willard N. Van Slyck has planned an attrac- 
tive program which will center around the re 
port of the Committee on Orientation of Sec 
ondary Education. All activities of the De 
partment will be held at the Jung Hotel on 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, Feb 
ruary 18, 19, 20, and 21, the four days prio® 
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to the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

The final report of the Committee on Orien- 
tation to be made during the meeting will be 
a fitting climax to the twenty years of service 
of the Department to secondary schools. At 
the St. Louis meeting last year the first part of 
this important report was given. It dealt 
with the great issues of secondary education 
and has received much discussion and study 
during the past year. The final report to be 
presented at New Orleans deals with the func- 
tions of secondary education. The complete 


report is intended to lay the foundation for” 


the development of a national program of sec- 
ondary education adapted to present-day needs. 
It is a pioneer contribution to the philosophy 
of education and should become one of the im- 
portant milestones in the future development 
of secondary schools in America. 

Among those who will participate in the 
February meeting are: Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago; Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, Director of the American Youth Com- 
mission; Dr. Joseph Roemer, who will report 
on the progress of the Committee on the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Stand- 
ards; Francis L. Bacon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Planning, who will report on the 
program of this group; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
chairman of the Committee on Orientation; 
Mr. Harry Colmery, National Commander of 
the American Legion; and Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Panel discussions, reports of com- 
mittees, two dinners in honor of individuals 
who have played an important part in ac- 
complishments of the Department, and tours 
of historic New Orleans are other features of 
the program. 


NORBORNE KNOWS THE POTENTIAL 
EFFECT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 
IN SCHOOLS 
J. E. Bradshaw, principal of the Norborne 
High School has worked out a health record 
chart for communicable diseases which when 
properly kept will give immediate information 
concerning the probable effect of any one of 
the most common communicable diseases. The 
chart gives the following information for 
eight diseases: Has the pupil had the disease, 
the date of sickness, whether the pupil has 
been immunized, the type of immunization, 
the date and the physician administering it. 
This information tabulated gives a picture of 
the total immunization of the school and hence 
indicates the possible effect a given disease 

may have upon school attendance. 


SWISS SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR MODERN 
FRENCH 

The Geneva Summer School in French Lan- 
guage and Culture, held under the auspices of 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will, according to a pre- 
liminary announcement, open on July 6 and 
terminate on October 12. The advanced course 
consists of four consecutive series, the curric- 





ulum including French literature, art, history, 
instruction in French language, phonetics, etc. 
Practical work is done in graded groups. 

An elementary French course in two series 
is offered from July 6-August 29, and a 
Special course for teachers and professors of 
French is held from July 19 until August 14. 

The Summer Vacation courses for modern 
French at the University of Lausanne will be 
held in four series of three weeks each, from 
July 19- October 9. Series I & II, as Course 
A, will afford theoretical as well as practical 
instruction; series I & II, as Course B, is en- 
tirely practical. Theoretical instruction in- 
cludes classes, conferences and recitations. 
Practical instruction is given in small classes 
from 15-20 pupils and covers lessons in pro- 
nunciation, grammar, reading with explana- 
tions, translations, compositions, etc. 

Fees are modest, both at Geneva and Lau- 
sanne, and due to the devaluation of the Swiss 
Franc Americans will be able to get room and 
board at bargain rates, the dollar now having 
a 42% greater purchasing power. 





1937 NATIONAL STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
CONVENTION AT DETROIT 

The seventh annual convention of student 

government officers will be held at Detroit 

June 29 to July 3 in connection with the sum- 

mer meeting of the National Education Associ- 

ation. Jim Goodsell, president of the National 
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Association of Student Officers (the parent or- 
ganization of twenty-three state groups of stu- 
dent government officers), has announced an 
attractive program for the 1937 gathering. 

“Co-operative school life” has been selected 
as the theme of this year’s program. 

One of the new features of this year’s pro- 
gram is the conferences for officers of state 
and sectional organizations where mutual 
problems will be discussed, co-operative ac- 
tivities planned, and programs developed for 
co-ordinating the work of the different groups 
more closely under the leadership of the par- 
ent organization. 

The headquarters of the National Associ- 
ation of Student Officers is 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The official publi- 
cation of this organization is Student Leader, 
with headquarters also at 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





MISS MARY LEGATE HONORED 
AT SENECA 


Mary Legate, Principal of Excelsior Springs 
high school, was honored during the Christ- 
mas holidays with a special assembly program 
in Seneca, Mo. Miss Legate was principal of 
Seneca High School about sixteen years ago. 
She was in Seneca five years and made many 
lasting friends. Several of the present teach- 
ers are former students of Miss Legate. 

The program consisted of speeches and 
music numbers by some of her former stu- 
dents. Mr. M. O. Plummer, Mayor, and a 
student when she was here, welcomed her in 
a manner which expressed the appreciation of 
everyone for the services she had rendered. 

Miss Legate responded with a talk reviewing 
in an interesting way school life in Seneca 
sixteen years ago and closed with the thought 
to the students that, “If you put into life the 
best you have the best will come back to you.” 

The assembly was planned as a surprise to 
Miss Legate, and it was very evident that she 
was impressed by the expression of remem- 
brance. 





DEVELOPING A COURSE 


S. A. Christian, a teacher of citizenship in 
the high school at Wellston, Missouri, has 
supplied through the principal of the school, 
Julia B. Griswold, a brief description of a 
course in citizenship which is being experi- 
mentally developed in collaboration with teach- 
ers in eight other schools under direction from 
the University of Missouri. On the basis of 
several careful studies to ascertain the “more 
crucial experiences and problems in which 
youth needs knowledge and guidance.” Ten 
acreas of human experience have been defined 
and these areas have become the basic units 
of study in the course. The areas are “Get- 
ting acquainted with our schools,” “How to 
study and work,” “Social-civie relationships,” 
“Leisure time activities and hobbies,” “Home 
and family relationships,” “Religious and 
ethical values,” “World relationships,” “Charm 
and good manners,” and “Vocations.” 


VETERAN EDUCATOR DIES 

Honorable William T. Carrington died at 
a hospital in Jefferson City on January 21 
after a very brief illness. For nearly one-half 
a century he was one of Missouri’s most prom- 
inent figures in the field of education. He 
served several years in the State Department 
of Education, eight of which were in the office 
of State Superintendent; he was for twelve 
years President of Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College. At the Convention of the 
M. S. T. A. he was awarded a medal for dis- 
tinguished service to education. His inter- 
ment took place at Jefferson City on his 84th 
birthday. 





JULIUS ROSENWALD FELLOWSHIPS TO 
NEGROES 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund offers fellow- 
ships under two categories: (1) To Negroes, 
and (2) to white Southerners who wish to 
work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers 
in the South. 

The fellowships under both categories are 
intended to provide opportunities for advanced 
study or special experience to individuals who 
have already given evidence of exceptional 
ability and who wish to prepare themselves 
further. The fellowships are not restricted 
to any special subject or activity. While 
many of the candidates will probably contem- 
plate advanced university work, the fellow- 
ships are open not only to scholars and 
scientists but to persons who may plan to go 
into the professions or the fine arts, or into 
agriculture, journalism or creative writing, 
education, business, or public service. 

The fellowships are open to men and women. 
It is expected that candidates will be no young- 
er than twenty-two years nor older than thirty- 
five years, though the Committee is willing to 
consider exceptional cases on their merits. 
Candidates must have completed their general 
college course or their general professional 
course or give evidence of maturity and prep- 
aration which may be regarded as the equiv- 
alent of a general education at least of col- 
legiate standard. 

The amount of the award will be determined 
in each case on the basis of the expected ex- 
penses involved and of all the other factors 
which enter into the given application, includ- 
ing the length of time proposed. It is ex- 
pected that the awards will average $1,500 for 
a full year’s work. 

The Fellowship Committee will require full 
information about the personal history of the 
candidates, their education and experience, and 
a definite statement of the proposed study or 
investigation. : 

Applications for fellowships must be sub- 
mitted on or before February 28, 1937, in the 
prescribed form, and awards will be announced 
in May. Application forms may be secured & 
from Raymond Paty, Director for Fellowships, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 
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FALLEN LEAVES, A Book of Poems, by 
Myrtle G. Burger. Published by the 
Cameo Press, Washington, Missouri. 
Price 40c. 

Mrs. Burger’s “Fallen Leaves” is a collec- 
tion of one hundred poems which have hereto- 
fore appeared in various publications through- 
out the country; thus the author has allowed 


some fifty editors to make the selections which - 


appear in this little volume. 

To evaluate new poetry for others is diffi- 
cult and futile. There is the mechanical side 
—meter, rhyme, etc.—which is more or less 
objective and from this point of view Mrs. 
Burger’s verses can be passed with a perfect 
score. But verses may have such a score and 
still lack that immeasurable spirit of melody, 
that elusive hint of glory which is the differ- 
ence between mere verse and real poetry. 

To our way of thinking “Fallen Leaves” 
contains much of poetry’s reality, and we re- 
call of no volume of one author’s poems with 
a larger per cent of verses with this genuine 
poetical substance. 

Mrs. Burger lives at Washington, Missouri, 
and is the wife of C. J. Burger, who for sev- 
eral years has served that community as super- 
intendent of schools. 





AROUND THE WORLD ALMANAC IN 
EIGHTY QUESTIONS, by Carter Alex- 
ander, Library Professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Copies range 
in price from 10c single copies to 5c a 
copy when ordered by the hundred. 

This brochure has twenty-four pages, is one 
of the “Do You Know Series” and contains 
eighty questions of a rather challenging na- 
ture, the answers to which are to be found in 

“The World Almanac.” It will be attractive 

to boys and girls from the fifth grade up who 

like to find information concerning interest- 
ing facts. As an exercise and a stimulus to 
the use of a reference work, it should prove 
highly satisfactory. The questions are selected 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


Tic UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 
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evidently not for the intrinsic value of a knowl- 
edge of their answers, but for the natural in- 
terest which their answers stimulate and the 
practice that the student would receive in the 
use of a reference book. The cost of provid- 
ing enough copies of this pamphlet for teach- 
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SUMMER POSITIONS OPEN! 


TO AGGRESSIVE SCHOOL MEN 
Previous experience selling rural school boards an 
advantage. Car necessary. Good earnings pos- 
sible. A REAL proposition with a well-known 


ing purposes is slight and of course “The 
World Almanac” which would be necessary to 
find the answers, is available at most book 
stores and is very reasonable in price. 


Company—Write to Box 77, School and Com- 
munity, Columbia, Mo. 


A Trip to Europe! 
36 days .. . all ex- 
pense Tourist class 
Ocean Passage and a 
first class Land Tour, 
incl. Switzerland, The 
Rhine, Black Forest 
(Little villages, native 


eating places), Holland, 
France and England. Send for booklet SC 
Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
260 Tremont St. Lib. 8190. Boston, Mass. 





— — 
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We invite high quality teachers and school ad- 
ministrators desiring changes or employment to 
communicate with us. 
EDUCATORS ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
A Reliable Placement Bureau 
for Superior Teachers 
B. B. Kinsall, Mgr. Wichita, Kansas 
Emergency calls for teachers solicited 





























Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. Place- 
ment increase proportionate. Many calls for teachers—High 
School, Home Economics, Commerce, Smith-Hughes, Physical 
Education, Music, Art, etc. Advice: Seek advancement through 
us. Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 

“Correspondent” Agencies: 
535-5th Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





ALBERT 


Teacuers’ Acency, 


285 E. JACKSON BLvD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SABINS EDUCATIONAL EX CHANGE Estab. 
nae Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi 1893 
Many positions, from Pre School to College will be filled by us this year. Write for blank. 
EARL T. HOUSH, Manager 411 Shops Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 
Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 
graduates. Our territory entire West. Copyright Booklet 
“How to Apply, etc.” free—25ic to non-members. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE. LARGEST IN THE WEST. 

WM. RUFFER. Ph.D... Manager 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
416 U. &. Natl. Bank Blde., Denver, Cole. 














DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES IN SCIENCE 


EXPERIMENT MANUALS AND WORKBOOKS COMBINED 
>, COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND WORKBOOK IN BIOLOGY 
CoK COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND WORKBOOK IN PHYSICS 
cov. COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND WORKBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


PAINTER AND SKEWES 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GENERAL SCIENCE—A COMBINED WORKBOOK 
AND EXPERIMENT MANUAL 
The above are rapidly becoming the outstanding books in their respective fields. 
Correspondence Invited. 
MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY, 2210 South Park Way, CHICAGO 























M. S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


MEMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
Tf 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
Tf 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 vears of age the cost will be $5.81. 
Tf 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
Tf 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
Tf 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
Tf 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
Tf 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
Tf 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
Tf 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
Tf 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
Tf 36 vears of age the cost will be $6.42. 
Tf 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
Tf 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
Tf 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
Tf 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
Tf 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
Tf 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
Tf 45 vears of age the cost will be $9.52 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 


























GEOGRAPH Y—tThe First Social Study 


For this associated life, with its achievements and failures, does 
not go on in the sky nor yet in a vacuum. It takes place on the earth. 
The geographical setting enters into the very make-up of the social 
happenings that form history. 

John Dewey: Democracy and Education. 


The Social Studies are today the chief subject of interest in the curriculum. 
There is a widespread conviction that a correctly organized course in the Social 
Studies will give pupils the best preparation for meeting the problems of life that 
a school can offer. 


Geography is the first of the Social Studies with which young pupils come 
into contact since it begins in the early grades. Treated as a Social Study 
Geography has a special fascination for young pupils since it emphasizes inter- 
esting facts and relationships about peoples in many lands. 


Every properly organized Social Studies course must have for its foundation 
a knowledge of Geography, not simply a familiarity with physical Geography, but 
with the countries of the world and the various peoples. the adjustments they 
have made to natural conditions, the problems that have arisen out of their 
environment, and how they have been met. 


This study is infinitely more interesting to young pupils than the older presen- 
tation of Geography. This is the newest thought and the best recommendation 
in regard to Geography to make it a course more practical and more interesting 
than it has been heretofore. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI by Sam T. Bratton 


This is a brief social geography with a background 
of early history, for elementary grades. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








